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Though not a star of the first magnitude in this era 
of world powers, Greece retains in our minds and 
hearts a place held by no other nation. Our statesmen 
still seek inspiration in Pericles. In our most majestic 
buildings we find traces of Doric, Ionic, and Co- 
rinthian temples. Our sculptors study Phidias; our 
philosophers, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. And we 
still read the poems of Homer and the immortal 
tragedies and comedies of Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Aristophanes. 

The Greek of today has not forgotten his illustrious 
ancestors. And he still spends much of his leisure 
time in the open market and the tavern discussing 
the affairs of the day as he did in the fifth century 
fl Before Christ. As of old, he is a great lover of beauty; 
and he is ready to fight at the drop of a hat to defend 
man’s right to be free. But he has a hard time making 
a living. 

Greece is 2 small country, no larger than the state 
of Alabama, with a population of eight million. It is 
dominated by a tangled mass of limestone mountains 
that extend across the northern border and down 
through the western half of the peninsula to the tip 
of the Peloponnesus. Plains are few, and most of them 
are small. The largest, in Thessaly and Macedonia, 
occupy together about 114 million acres. Scattered 
small plains, such as those of Boetia and Attica, cover 
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another 714 million. In all, only 26 per cent of the 
land is suitable for cultivation, including croplands, 
orchards, and vineyards—and this in a country where 
three-quarters of the people are directly dependent 
on agriculture. 

Nor is the climate any too propitious, pleasant 
though it is. The distribution of mountains and low- 
lands creates great local differences, but, in general, 
in the south and along the coasts as far north as 
Thessaly, the climate is truly Mediterranean, with 
mild, wet, windy winters and hot, dry, sunny sum- 
mers. July temperatures average about 80° F. but are 
tempered by cool breezes from the sea, which is no- 
where far off in this land of fantastically indented 
coasts. The main crops here are wheat, olives, grapes, 
cotton, and currants. In the north, in Thessaly, Mace- 
donia, and Thrace, winters are rather cold, summers 
rather hot. This is wheat, tobacco, rice, and cattle 
country. Throughout these regions the great problem 
is water. Rainfall averages less than 31 inches a year, 
and around Athens and in eastern Crete, less than 
16 inches. Only the mountainous west receives as 
much as 50 inches a year, and here cropland is scarce; 
cutting timber (pines and firs) and herding sheep and 
goats are the main activities. 

In the drier parts of the country summer droughts 
are to be expected, and the total rainfall varies dis- 
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astrously from year to year. There are few permanent 
streams that could give a regular supply of water for 
irrigation. In many places the porous nature of the 
rocks makes storage dams impracticable. Such irriga- 
tion water as there is comes mainly from springs, 
seasonal streams, and ground reserves under the al- 
luvial coastal plains. Dug wells supply water for 
domestic consumption. 


TOO MANY PEOPLE? The typical rural village is 
a conglomeration of dwellings concentrated in a 
small area. The houses stand close together around 
the church and the square, where people gather 
for worship, for festivals, to exchange news, or hold 
market. Surrounding this nucleus are the orchards, 
vineyards, and open fields. In the village or just out- 
side is the well. ‘The average farmer works 8.6 acres 
of cultivable land. In the wheat-growing areas of 
Thessaly and Macedonia the figure reaches 11.1 acres; 
in the olive-growing areas of the Peloponnesus, 7.6 
acres. In 1951, 82 per cent of the peasant families 
owned less than 10 acres of land, 13.5 per cent owned 
between 10 and 20 acres, and only 4.5 per cent owned 
more than 20 acres. 

The holdings of most families consist of 5 to 25 
plots, and they are usually so scattered that the farmer 
wastes much time and energy each day walking or 
riding a mule or donkey from field to field. ‘The 
Settlement Administration of the Department of Agri- 
culture has been actively encouraging the farmers 
to consolidate their holdings. So far, 13 villages have 
consolidated them, and nine are considering doing 
so. However, this is only a temporary solution. Many 
farmers still divide the land among their heirs, and 
from time to time sell a small portion of a field either 
to pay a debt or provide a daughter with a dowry. 
Obviously the problem needs more detailed study be- 
fore a satisfactory solution can be devised. 

The average farm family has no more than 1.31 
acres of cropland, as compared, for instance, with 
more than three acres in France. The yield per acre 
of grain crops averages 14 bushels, half of that in 
most other European countries. Limited cropland 
and low output per acre inevitably add up to a low 
income. 

In addition to all this, the population of Greece is 
increasing rapidly. Net emigration averages about 
11,000 a year, and though beneficial it cannot solve 
the problem of too many people on too little land. 
The relation of the number of people to the area of 


cultivable land now reaches the frightening figure 
of 1.1 acres per inhabitant. 

‘The movement away from the rural to the urban 
areas has intensified in recent years, partly because of 
the guerrilla warfare in 1946-50, which made it im- 
possible for farmers to work their fields in many 
places. Most of the migrants come from the moun- 
tains, where erosion and the shortage of good land 
are most acute. They settle in the already congested 
lowlands and in the equally congested cities. 


FARM PROGRAM. The primary objective of the 
Greek government's present economic policy is to 
improve agriculture. Most of the capital for the execu- 
tion of this program has been provided by the United 
States. By the end of 1954, about half a billion dol- 
lars had been invested. In addition to special eco- 
nomic aid, the United States has provided technical 
assistance in agricultural extension, horticulture, 
agronomy, animal husbandry, poultry raising, veter- 
inary practices, irrigation, marketing, organizing 
credit and cooperative agencies, forestry, and insect 
control. 

The most valuable contribution made by the 
United States has been in the farm extension pro- 
gram. Based on persuasion rather than on govern- 
ment decree, it is attempting to (1) encourage farmers 
to inc¥ease agricultural production through the use 
of improved farming techniques; (2) improve rural 
conditions and family living through the training of 
women in homemaking and in the canning and prep- 
aration of food for home use; (3) train young farmers 
and farm laborers in the principles of better farming; 
and (4) encourage rural families to contribute more 
effectively to projects for the common benefit, such 
as small irrigation and drainage works and improved 
sanitation. 

This extension program is working well. By 1955 
more than 43 per cent of the rural communities had 
established farmer committees to carry out its ob- 
jectives; and more than 200,000 farmers had adopted 
improved methods of cultivation and fertilization. 
It is believed that in the long run the farm extension 
work may do more to improve Greek farming than 
any other form of American aid. If every farmer 
could learn to produce one or two more bushels of 
wheat or barley on land already farmed, the total 
national increase in these crops would go far toward 
cutting down expensive food imports. An indication 
of the impressive results achieved so far is the very 
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large increase in the production of wheat, cotton, and 
rice. By 1953 almost three times as much wheat, more 
than three times as much cotton, and twenty-one 
times as much rice were being produced as in prewar 
days. And thanks largely to the efforts of the farmers 
themselves, 163,000 previously dry acres had been 
supplied with water through small irrigation projects. 

By granting short- and long-term loans and issuing 
equipment, the Agricultural Bank of Greece and the 
Ministry of Agriculture have greatly contributed to 
these achievements. By the end of 1955 land-develop- 
ment projects undertaken jointly by the government 
and the farmers had improved some two million acres. 

To reduce the number of landless peasants and 
livestock raisers and improve their lot, the govern- 
ment has distributed 604,000 acres of repossessed and 
reclaimed land. ‘Temporary settlements have been 
established on the Xynias Lake and Megali Vryssi 
reclaimed acres and on land abandoned by Albanian 
farmers during the war. Some 11,500 farmers have 
been permanently settled on land purchased from 
the Kopais Lake Corporation, 40 miles northwest of 
Athens; most of this is devoted to raising cereals and 
cotton. 

Cultivation of fruits and vegetables is also receiv- 
ing special attention, not only because the land and 
climate are suitable for them, but also because both 
are much needed to round out the Greek diet. As- 
sistance is granted to farmers to get present orchards 
back into shape and to plant new trees; and the Agri- 
cultural Bank encourages the formation of growers’ 
cooperatives to provide equipment, control grading 
and packing, and arrange for storage, processing, and 
marketing. 

Overgrazing and overstocking of mountain pas- 
tures continue to be a problem; in fact, the size of 
migratory flocks has increased, doubtless because the 
cost of maintaining them is lower than that of keep- 
ing livestock on the farm. In many places the result- 
ing soil erosion is threatening to turn the land into 
a desert. Since livestock raising is an important ad- 
junct to the agricultural economy, the Ministry of 
Agriculture is doing its best to promote scientific 
range management and improve the quality of the 
animals. Stock has been imported from Italy, the 
United States, Holland, Switzerland, and Denmark, 
and native types are being selected for breeding. Live- 
stock centers have been established in Macedonia, 
Thrace, central Greece, and Thessaly to disseminate 
techniques of livestock improvement and make avail- 


able for breeding: livestock of high productivity and 
adaptability to local conditions. 

The success of all these efforts to increase agricul- 
tural production is obvious when we compare the 
value of food imports in 1949 and in 1954: it dropped 
from 167 million dollars to 40 million. On the other 
hand, agricultural exports rose from 84 million dol- 
lars to 111 million. 


FISHING AND SHIPPING. The Greek govern- 
ment is also greatly interested in expanding the 
fishing industry and has been giving technical and 
financial help to many fishing enterprises, particu- 
larly those with rather limited resources. Many small 
fishing craft have been motorized to enable them to 
cover more extensive areas than is possible by sail, 
and fish production has more than doubled since the 
war. Troublesome gaps still remain, however, in this 
sector of the economy. Proper installations for in- 
creasing production in the lagoons are needed. Over- 
fishing (dynamiting) in many fishing grounds is 
causing depletion. The distribution of fish to con- 
sumers is unsatisfactory because of the lack of proper 
facilities for processing, transporting, and marketing. 
The proposed fish marketing centers in the ports of 
Piraeus, Salonika, Patras, and Volos have not been 
completed for lack of capital. 

Shipping represents another major source of reve- 
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nue. Endowed with an extraordinarily complex coast 
line abounding in bays, straits, peninsulas, islands, 
and snug little harbors, Greece is naturally a seafar- 
ing nation and now has one of the largest merchant 
fleets in the world. Continued efforts are being made 
to improve and expand facilities in the main ports of 
Piraeus, Salonika, Volos, and Patras. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES. The chief industrial cen- 
ters of Greece are Athens, Piraeus, and Salonika, and 
the chief industries are textiles, chemicals, food proc- 
essing, machine shop and metal working, cigarettes, 
wines, cement, leather and leather goods, and wood- 
working. 

Notable strides in industrial development have 
been made in recent years: the value of industrial 
production rose from 43 million dollars in 1946 to 
206 million in 1953. The base of this expansion, how- 
ever, is extremely small. Greece lacks cheap motive 
power and sufficient agricultural and mineral produc- 
tion to keep even the existing factories working at 
full capacity for the whole year. 

Fuel is a serious bottleneck. The country has very 
little coal and no oil, and both are expensive to im- 
port. On the other hand, it does have considerable 
hydroelectric potential and is now undertaking ex- 


tensive electric-power projects, such as the ones al- 
ready completed near Edessa, on the Ladhon and 
Louros Rivers, and at Chalcis, together with 18 sub- 
stations. These are helping to revive old industries 
and stimulate new ones, especially oil pressing, cotton 
ginning, and the making of electrical appliances. 

In ancient times the economic power of Greece was 
based largely on rich silver deposits and on beauti- 
ful marbles. It still has these, and also some antimony, 
bauxite, chromite, copper, emery, iron, lead, zinc, 
magnesite, molybdenum, nickel, and sulphur. 3ut 
the great majority of the mines are idle not only for 
lack of fuel but for lack of capital, markets, com- 
petent technicians, and skilled management. 

Perhaps the most promising industry in Greece is 
tourism. In no other does the country possess so de- 
cisive a natural advantage. Its rugged topography and 
striking coast line, its enchanting islands set in a 
deep-blue sea, its peaceful beaches, vineyards, and 
olive groves, its pleasant summer climate, and the 
incredibly beautiful relics of a civilization and cul- 
ture that changed the pattern of man’s thinking—all 
of these offer an unequaled range of attractions for 
the tourist. 

The value of these assets has been recognized by 
the government, and considerable capital has been 
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